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lord, thus all-perfect and immortal in his
kingly capacity, with a number of authorities
and powers ; in the exertion whereof consists
the executive part of Government.    This is
wisely placed in a single hand by the British
constitution,   for  the   sake  of   unanimity,
strength and despatch.   The King of Eng-
land is,  therefore, not only the chief, but
properly the sole, magistrate of the nation;
all others acting by commission from, and
in due subordination, to him ; in like manner
as, upon the great revolution of the Eoman
state, all the powers of the ancient magistracy
of the Commonwealth were concentrated in
the  new   Emperor:   so   that,   as   Gravina
expresses it, in ejus unius persona veteris
reipublica vis atque majestas per cumulatas
magistratuwn potestates exprimebatur"
If this be taken as a description of the royal office
in Great Britain, it is, of course, absurd.   It cannot
be said that some of the modern definitions are
much more accurate, if accepted in their application
to the Sovereign as an individual person.   Lord
Brougham, writing in 1860, tells us that: "The
whole executive power is lodged in the Sovereign;
all appointments to offices in the Army and Navy;
all movements and disposition of those forces; all
negotiation and treaty; the power to form or to
break alliances; all nomination to offices, whether
held for life or during pleasure; all superintendence
the administration of the civil and the criminal
all confirmation or remission of  sentences;
I: disbursements of the sums voted by Parliament;
I;are in the absolute and exclusive possession of
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